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ART AS COGNITIVE EXPERIENCE 


66 HERE is no test that so surely reveals the one-sidedness of 

a philosophy as its treatment of art and esthetic experi- 
ence.’’?? The statement is John Dewey’s; one might express a very 
common view by adding, ‘‘ironically enough,’’ for no criticism is 
oftener made of Dewey’s philosophy than that it is one-sided: so 
much does it tout the practical, the pragmatic, the scientific, the on- 
going, the utilitarian, the instrumental, that there is a shameful 
and, alas, characteristic neglect of ‘‘the last things,’’ the ends, what 
is good in itself, culminations, conclusions, the forever joys, the 
beautiful things. In short, it would be said that by John Dewey’s 
test John Dewey flunks. 

No one could seriously deny that Dewey’s great and abiding 
concern was with the problem of generalizing the processes of sci- 
entific investigation for the purposes of social intelligence, but 
only the superficial reader of his works could accuse him of lack- 
ing interest in matters of art and aesthetics. In Experience and 
Nature, in Philosophy and Civilization, there are important and 
extended discussions of aesthetic problems. In nearly everything 
he ever wrote appear passages dealing with the arts. And of 
course there is Art As Experience, certainly one of the half dozen 
central works in the huge Dewey corpus and one of the great books 
in twentieth-century aesthetics. Among recent philosophers of 
the first magnitude, indeed, only Santayana exceeds Dewey in at- 
tention paid aesthetic problems. 


I 


There are today at least two live questions—both of them very 
ancient indeed—concerning cognition and the arts. One is the 
question whether critical judgments of works of art are ever sig- 
nificantly meaningful and if so by what criteria they can be known 
to be true or false. The second is the question whether in any 
important sense and to any considerable extent the aesthetic ex- 
perience has cognitive components, whether we learn from the arts, 
whether—as it has from of old been put—the artist is entertainer 
and pleaser merely, or something more too: teacher, clarifier, even 


1 Art As Experience (hereafter AAE), p. 274. Experience and Nature 
will be abbreviated E&N; Philosophy and Civilization, P&C. 
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revelator. It is this latter question or, more properly, cluster of 
questions, I wish here to raise again, and look to John Dewey for 
whatever help his writings can afford in making out an answer, 

The matter would scarcely be worth bothering about if Dewey’s 
treatment of the problems were as pat, as cavalier, as neatly simple 
and all-disposing as it must be supposed to be when, as so often 
happens, Dewey is lumped with the crasser positivists, the simpler- 
minded of the semanticists, and the hairy-eared worshippers of 
Scientism. Indeed Dewey’s position is very difficult to under- 
stand and to state, partly because, no doubt, it is not altogether 
clear, unambiguous, and free from contradiction, but partly be- 
cause the problems are so complex as scarcely to admit of off-hand 
solutions. 

Choose to put the question, ‘‘Is art a form of knowledge?’’ or 
‘Is the value of aesthetic experience some kind of truth value?”’ 
and Dewey says ‘‘No’’ to you. For in his system and indeed in 
the pragmatic tradition generally, ‘‘knowledge’’ and ‘‘truth’’ get 
defined within a context whose ruling assumption is that the truth- 
seeker and knowledge-provider par excellence is the experimental 
scientist. Like Plato, Dewey became deeply involved in the dis- 
tinction between true opinion and knowledge. Dewey does not 
spend much time in concern with ‘‘successful working’’ itself; 
he is little interested in the nature of keys and solutions in isola- 
tion, in what just happens to correspond or work out. But he is 
fascinated with the problem of capturing the essence of those 
means which dependably lead to workings and solutions. This 
it is that gives him his definitions. Knowledge is the sort of help 
for solving problems you gain by conducting your investigation 
in this and this manner: consider Newton. Truth is what you gain 
a right to assert by proceeding with your inquiry in this and this 
fashion: observe Darwin. Ask about what a man may just hap- 
pen to ‘‘know’’ or about the ‘‘truths’’ that may dwell with him 
unawares, and you are likely to be answered, perhaps even a little 
impatiently, ‘‘Oh, all right, if you want to use the words that way, 
but... .’’ And then we’re right back: for a concrete from which 
to abstract a good sound meaning for ‘‘truth’’ and ‘‘knowledge,”’ 
consider the methods of the scientist. 

With this in mind it is easy to understand the kind of answer 
made to Suzanne Langer when she tried to establish a symbolic 
mode codrdinate with the one employed by the empirical scientist, 
another way of getting truth, a way, for instance, used by the 
musician. The answer is, in effect: ‘‘Why all this concern to 
justify art by torturing the words ‘knowledge’ and ‘truth’ so that 
they might be made applicable to the aesthetic domain? What 
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an exaggeration of the importance of these values; as if there were 
not plenty of other ways of justifying art!’’? The reply is in the 
spirit of Dewey. 

Given this much, there are those who want to dispose of the 
matter with admirable neatness, for instance by saying that we 
ean divide off the cognitive from the emotive, and everybody knows 
that art works are expressive of emotion, and so on. Now this, 
I want to say, is not Dewey’s line at all. Perhaps it will not be 
utterly misleading to put it this way: Dewey chooses to appropri- 
ate ‘‘truth’’ and ‘‘knowledge’’ for use in describing a certain 
problem-solving procedure exemplified by the empirical sciences, 
but he does not thereby give away the whole cognitive show. No, 
there remains for art a function far more complex, far more im- 
portant, far more closely related to man’s quest for a satisfying, 
understanding relation to his social and material world than is 
assigned it by a philosophy which rushes to the emotive-cognitive 
bifurcation. Dewey does not take that tone of condescension to- 
ward the artist or the lover of art which says, almost: Now do 
quit thinking of art as saying anything, as having meaning, as 
affording insight; art is simply—but, don’t you see, this is very 
much indeed—entertainment. 

Dewey’s presumed negative to certain bald questions about 
art as truth and knowledge must now be qualified by the addition 
that those are not quite the right questions, or that at least they 
are not put in the proper way. Ask if art has, frequently and im- 
portantly, a meaning, and ideational content, a thoughtful basis, 
a communicative function, and the answer is a decisive and vigor- 
ous ‘‘Yes.’’ This needs to be made out in some detail. 

In a general way, the aesthetic experience is an arrival, a 
culmination, a consummation; whereas inquiry is a departure, a 
struggle, a search. But just about here the ice gets very thin: 
we must not, Dewey repeatedly warns, harden this into a full- 
fledged distinction between means and ends, intrinsic and extrinsic 
values. The ways and means of science have their elegancies and 
their delights, and art is not just for itself, but has its instru- 
mentality, its usefulness. 

There are of course the obvious senses in which an architectural 
work has its utilitarian function and in which any work of art 
as a physical object is an instrument for the evocation of a richly 
qualitative experience in the prepared beholder. But in addition 
art at its best consists of acts 


2See Ernest Nagel’s review of Philosophy in a New Key, this JOURNAL, 
Vol. XL (1943), pp. 323-329. 
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that directly refresh and enlarge the spirit and that are instrumental to the 
production of new objects and dispositions which are in turn productive of 
further refinements and replenishments. Frequently moralists make the acts 
they find excellent or virtuous wholly final, and treat art and affection as 
mere means. Estheticians reverse the performance, and see in good acts means 
to an ulterior external happiness, while esthetic appreciation is called a good 
in itself, or that strange thing an end in itself. But on both sides it is true 
that in being preéminently fructifying the things designated means are im. 
mediate satisfactions. They are their own excuse for being just because they 
are charged with an office in quickening apprehension, enlarging the horizon 
of vision, refining discrimination, creating standards of appreciation which 
are confirmed and deepened by further experiences. It would almost seem 
when their non-instrumental character is insisted upon as if what was meant 


were an indefinitely expansive and radiating instrumental efficacy. [E&N, 
pp. 365-366. ] 


Art must not be called useless, then, but neither can it properly be 
said to be thoughtless, extra-logical, or meaningless. 


We are aware that thinking consists in ordering a variety of meanings so 
that they move to a conclusion that all support and in which all are summed 
up and conserved. What we perhaps are less cognizant of is that this organi- 
zation of energies to move cumulatively to a terminal whole in which the 
values of all means and media are incorporated is the essence of fine art. 
[AAE, p. 172.] 


Only the psychology that has separated things which in reality belong together 
holds that scientists and philosophers think while poets and painters follow 
their feelings. In both, and to the same extent in the degree in which they 
are of comparable rank, there is emotionalized thinking, and there are feelings 
whose substance consists of appreciated meanings of ideas. ... Thinking 
directly in terms of colors, tones, images, is a different operation technically 
from thinking in words (i.e., presumably, scientific symbols). But only super- 
stition will hold that, because the meaning of paintings and symphonies can- 
not be translated into words, or that of poetry into prose, therefore thought 
is monopolized by the latter. If all meanings could be adequately expressed 
by words, the arts of painting and music would not exist. [AAE, pp. 73-74.] 


Construction that is artistic is as much a case of genuine thought as that 
expressed in scientific and philosophical matters, and so is all genuine esthetic 
appreciation of art, since the latter must in some way, to be vital, retrace 
the course of the creative process. [P&C, p. 116.] 


Dewey regrets the restrictive quality of logical theory as damaging 
both to logic and to that which comes to be denigrated as extra- 
logical. 


... The neglect of qualitative objects and considerations leaves thought in 
certain subjects without any logical status and control. In esthetic matters, 
in morals and politics, the effect of this neglect is either to deny (implicitly 
at least) that they have logical foundation or else, in order to bring them 
under received logical categories, to evacuate them of their distinctive mean- 
ing. ... [P&C, p. 95.] 
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So far from being non-logical, a work of art is, in its exhibition 
of the unifying pervasiveness of a quality, a virtually perfect in- 
stance of that coherence which is or should be the major concern 
of logic. It is perfectly proper, Dewey tells us, to speak not only 
of the logic of the work of art as a product, but of the logic of 
art as a process, creative and appreciative.* 

It is only a blinding prejudice that keeps us supposing that 
ideas, intellectual ideas if you like, are not qualitatively felt. 
“Certain trains of ideas . . . are beautiful or elegant.’’ ‘‘Differ- 
ent ideas have their different ‘feels’, their immediate qualitative as- 
pects, just as much as anything else’’ (AAKH, p. 120). 

Dewey here, of course, is suggesting the aesthetic characteristic 
of intellectual experience, the other side of his point about the 
logic of the artistic; but it is important to notice at the same time 
what an important place felt ideas have in poetry. T. S. Eliot 
distinguishes poets according to this capacity. 


Tennyson and Browning are poets, and they think; but they do not feel their 
thought as immediately as the odour of a rose. A thought to Donne was an 
experience; it modified his sensibility.5 


When it comes to art as meaningful experience, not the most 
heavy-handed thumper of the poetic tub ever outdid Dewey in 
words of praise and recommendation. Art’s chief usefulness lies 
in its catering to the ‘‘characteristic human need . . . for posses- 
sion and appreciation of the meanings of things... .’’ (E&N, p. 
362). ‘‘The ‘magic’ of poetry .. . is precisely the revelation of 
meaning in the old effected by its presentation through the new’’ 
(E&N, p. 360). To be fully conscious of meanings, to have full 
perception, thoroughly to appreciate a situation—these are the 
very defining characteristics of that fruition experience which is 
ealled art. But what is this meaning that is assigned such an im- 
portant function in art works? Briefly, things are meaningful, in 
Dewey’s usage, when they hang together, cohere, exhibit internal 
and external relations. Things lack meaning just to the extent that 
they are isolated, unrelated, unintegrated: 


Things fall apart; the centre cannot hold; 
Mere anarchy is loosed upon the world... . 


A chief job of the teacher is to promote awareness of meanings in 


this sense, not merely the meanings of words, but the meanings of 
experiences. 


3 P&C, pp. 98-99. 
4P&C, pp. 102-103. 
5 Collected Essays, ‘*‘The Metaphysical Poets,’’ p. 247. 
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It is the nature of an experience to have implications which go far beyond 
what is at first consciously noted in it. Bringing these connections or. impli- 
cations to consciousness enhances the meaning of the experience.® 


But this is an important and often noticed characteristic of prized 
works of art, that they are inexhaustible, that new connections and 
implications forever open up within them and between them and 
other aspects of life. Thus the experience that gets called ‘‘art’’ 
is the vividly and richly unified experience, the one in which parts 
are distinguishable but not separable; it is the kind of experience 
which most impressively exhibits the quality of meaningfulness. 

It must be said that this ascription of meaning to art does not 
entail a complete breakdown of the distinction between art and 
science, though Dewey is sometimes guilty of employing so much 
vigor in his attack on a conventionalized distinction as to overlook 
differentiating characteristics. Science employs its symbols for 
purposes of direction and largely withdraws from the concrete 
embodiment of the qualitative fruition which is the destination. 
This kind of meaning art works do not possess in any predominant 
degree. But if the characterization of art as without meaning is 
intended to isolate the aesthetic from all other modes of experi- 
encing—that is, to deny to art any important role of symbolizing, 
signifying, representing, describing, interpreting—then the charge 
needs to be refuted. In fact the unique quality of art may be said 
to be ‘‘that of clarifying and concentrating meanings contained in 
scattered and weakened ways in the material of other experiences’’ 
(AAB, p. 84). The assignment of quality and senswousness to art 
and of meaning and ideas to science and logic will perhaps do no 
harm so long as it is kept firmly in mind that the distinction is 
‘*secondary and methodological’’ (AA, p. 259). 

By clarifying and concentrating and embodying meanings, art 
is an important means of communication between art and man. 
This is not to side with Tolstoy against Véron, to be a ‘‘communi- 
cationist’’ instead of an ‘‘expressionist.’? The intent of the artist 
is not the point. In expressing himself the artist uses a medium— 
it is not too much to say a language—and thus makes accessible to 


others a new-formed (not merely a new-fangled) experience. This 
is communication.” 


Communication is the process of creating participation, of making common 
what has been isolated and singular. . . . Men associate in many ways. But 


& Democracy and Education, p. 255. See also E&N, p. 371. On art as 
perception seee AAE, pp. 176, 243. 
7 AAE, pp. 106, 104. 
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the only form of association that is truly human ... is the participation 
in meanings and goods that is effected by communication. The expressions 
that constitute art are communication in its pure and undefiled form. [AAE, 
p. 244.] 


Art, in being ‘‘the most universal form of language, . . . is the 
most universal and freest form of communication’’ (AAK, p. 270). 
We are all to some extent devitalized, immobilized, isolated persons. 
We ‘‘search for the great community’’ and are lost. For batter- 
ing at the stupid walls which hem us in no instrument does so 
wellas art. ‘‘The function of art has always been to break through 
the crust of conventionalized and routine consciousness.’’ ® 

Art, Dewey has written, is a great educator,® a freshener, an 
explorer of possibility,?® a mode of prediction not found in charts. 
It has the closest affinity with intelligence '?; in Dewey’s system, 
that is the supreme compliment. And yet we do well to shy away 
from ‘‘intellectualistic’’ theories of aesthetics. Too much are they 
prone to set art up in rivalry to science, to reveal thus their hatred 
and misunderstanding of the whole scientific enterprise: hence 
the bad name ‘‘scientism.’’ Too much are they likely to damage 
the aesthetic experience itself by encouraging a ‘‘message-hunting’”’ 
spirit. And too much are they likely to isolate one strand of 
the aesthetic in forgetfulness of the rest.1* But neither is Dewey 
an ‘‘emotivist.’’1* Nor a ‘‘positivist’’ insofar as that term sug- 
gests a reduction of art to the ‘‘pleasuring of an idle moment”’ 
(AAK, p. 348). 

Very often indeed disputes about the relation of Art to Truth 
do little more than to expose attitudes in opposition, two cheering 
sections. One says into its megaphones: Art is Truth! From Art 
alone, true Knowledge. And, in all the din, what comes out is: 
Hurray for Art. Go! Go! Go! Then from across the way, the 
words are: Art has nothing to do with cognition. This turns out 
to be: Hold that line! 

Dewey, I have tried to say, chooses to restrict the words ‘‘truth’’ 
and ‘‘knowledge’’ to scientific-type inquiry. One may question 
the wisdom of this restriction but cannot properly infer from it 
any attitude of opposition or condescension to art or artist. 


8 The Public and Its Problems, p. 183. 

9 P&C, p. 125; AAE, p. 347. 

10 AAK, p. 242. On this topic see also Dorothy Walsh, ‘‘The Cognitive 
Content of: Art,’’ Philosophical Review, Vol. LII (Sept. 1943), pp. 433-451. 

11 AAE, pp. 348-349. 

12 AAK, pp. 38, 172, 44; E&N, p. 378; P&C, p. 120. 

13 AAE, p. 290. 

14 AAK, chapter IV. 
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Quite to the contrary, it is perhaps no bad summary to say of 
Dewey, what cannot be said of all exponents of a ‘‘scientific’’ kind 
of philosophy, that he takes art seriously. 


JAMES L. JARRETT 
UNIVERSITY OF UTAH 





WHAT HAS REASON TO DO WITH MORALITY? 


HE claim that our choices, if they are to be called moral, 

should be such as could be justified by reasons—that is, by 
impartial and objective evidence that the choice is ‘‘good’’— is 
often challenged as resting upon an analysis both psychologically 
and logically false. 

The psychological argument against reason justifying moral 
choice is that: since choices are not judgments, but actions issuing 
from felt preferences, their determining causes are never evidence, 
or reasons, but interests, impulses, habits. Choices are thus ulti- 
mately arbitrary, that is, non-rational.’ 

The other argument—familiar to us from the writings of Ayer, 
Carnap, Reichenbach, and others—may be summarized as follows: 
Truth and falsity are terms not applicable to statements asserting 
the existence of moral values. Such sentences are pseudo-propo- 
sitions, for they do not refer to objective properties or states of af- 
fairs by reference to which their truth could be estimated or proved, 
but are disguised reports of a subjective state of the speaker, 
namely, of how he feels about something. Since any value-state- 
ment is tacitly relative to the speaker, it may be the case that the 
‘‘proposition,’’ ‘‘This is wrong,’’ may be true (for me) and false 
(for you) without involving self-contradiction. 

These two versions of an argument based on the belief that values 
and reasons are logically and psychologically irrelevant to one an- 
other are advanced by the emotivists, or subjective relativists. 

Objectivists, taking issue, hold that the truth of propositions 
about values is not relative to the feelings of persons or groups in 
any way which differentiates them from other propositions; that 
in both cases, the claim to truth is testable by reference to an ob- 
jective body of facts and predictions. 

The argument over the logie of value judgments is made pos- 
sible, I believe, by a failure to distinguish consistently between 
value propositions of two types: (1) ones of which ‘‘I like this” 
may be taken as a paradigm, and (2) ones like ‘‘This is right.” 


1 An early and vigorous statement of this position is given by Charner 
M. Perry in ‘‘The Arbitrary as Basis for Rational Morality,’’ International 
Journal of Ethics, Vol. XLIII (January, 1933), pp. 127-144. 
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To explain what is asserted by each requires distinguishing be- 
tween primary value (intrinsic), upon the existence and nature of 
which the truth of (1) depends, and moral valwe (one form of in- 
strumental value), upon the existence and nature of which the 
truth of (2) depends. 

In this paper I propose (1) to distinguish primary value from 
moral value; (2) to show the bearing of this distinction on the 
emotivist contention that value propositions are neither true nor 
false; (3) to show how the emotivist analysis of the psychology of 
decision-making is inadequate; and (4) to indicate several specific 
ways in which reasons and reasoning are relevant to morality. 


I 
PRIMARY VALUE AND MORAL VALUE 


A. Primary? value is a subjective quality of experience—es- 
sentially a kind of consciousness—possessing a tone either pleasant 
or unpleasant, and differing also in degrees of intensity and of en- 
duringness, or duration. As a subjective quality it may be directly 
intuited, in the case of ourselves, or inferred, in the case of others 
(and sometimes in our own case), as something necessary to explain 
certain behavior. 

Propositions asserting something about primary values may be: 


(1) Simple or complex descriptions of the intuited or inferred 
quality of experience. Examples of such propositions are: ‘‘I 
feel happy’’; ‘‘He likes blondes better than redheads’’; ‘‘If one 
of us must go hungry, I’d prefer it would be you’’; ‘‘No one en- 
joys having his loved ones threatened.’’ 

(2) Analyses of interrelationships observed to hold among 
concrete instances of primary values; and among these and other 
objects of experience. For example, of chief importance to the 
scientific interest in primary values (science is not the only possible 
interest; the artist, the gourmet bring others to mind) are the 
cause-effect relationships in which primary values figure. Which 
objects, and what relationships of oneself and others to them, cause 
euphoria or dysphoria; what desires and aversions may be gen- 
erated by knowledge of these causes and effects—these are typical 
scientific questions about primary values. 


2The adjective ‘‘primary’’ is used here, rather than ‘‘immediate’’ or 
‘intrinsic’’—words with which it may be equated,—because it, better than 
they, suggests the existential priority and logical independence of the type 
of value it characterizes as compared with another type (moral value) which 
is definable only by reference to it. 
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Examples of cause-effect analyses are: Spinoza’s observation 
that pleasure and pain are associated with increases or decreases 
of vitality of the organism, rather than with local sense-stimula- 
tion, or with the possession of external objects except as these are 
necessary to organic vitality; and the proposition that love (in 
the sense of immediate pleasure in the welfare of others and desire 
to promote it even, if need be, at cost to oneself) is the emotion 
which, when combined with power to reason, brings in its train 
more happiness than any other emotion. 

Propositions asserting the existence of primary values, or ana- 
lyzing their characteristics and interrelations, are part of the busi- 
ness of the sciences which study man, and of psychology more par- 
ticularly. They are to be sharply differentiated, as social scientists 
are constantly insisting, from propositions asserting moral value. 

B. In defining moral value, I admittedly present one among 
rival views, the one I believe to be best supported by rational con- 
siderations, namely, the view which regards moral value as instru- 
mental to primary value—a form of hedonism. The chief rival 
theories advanced today are, I believe, versions of intuitionism or 
of authoritarianism, about each of which I shall say a word below. 

Moral value is distinguishable from primary value in that (1) 
it is value not in its own right (intrinsically) but only by virtue 
of its capacity to affect primary values; and (2) it is attributable 
exclusively to (a) one specific kind of interrelated events, namely, 
human intentions and the choices and deeds resulting therefrom; 
and (b) (by extension) to one kind of object, namely, human 
characters having purposes, making reflective choices, and per- 
forming deliberate acts. 

A proposition asserting that an act is morally good, for example, 
asserts that it was performed for the purpose of, and will in fact 
tend to produce, the greatest net primary value feasible under 
the circumstances. 

Since a person’s intentions may have moral value, yet result 
in poor choices or unsuccessful deeds, it is necessary to distinguish 
the various meanings of moral value as applicable to each aspect 
of the choice-situation. These distinctions, not being particularly 
germane to our thesis, will be only adumbrated here, by means of 
the following illustrative propositions asserting moral value, with 
suggested interpretations: 


He isagood man. (He tends, deliberately, to produce as much 
positive primary value as he can.) 

He meant to do right. (He thought about his act in terms of 
its consistency with a standard of moral condutt; and intended the 
act to conform with it.) 
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Although he meant to do right, his choice was in fact wrong. 
(Although his intention was to conform to his standard of what 
was right, either because his standard was irrational or because he 
was ill-informed as to the facts his choice among alternative courses 
of conduct was not the one likely to produce the greatest positive 
value. ) 

It is wrong to cause unnecessary suffering. (No matter what 
one’s intention, or what course of action chosen to accomplish it, 
the primary-value-balance of unnecessary suffering is usually nega- 
tive; and proof of the net negative value-consequences of an act 
constitutes the only reason for judging it wrong or bad.) 

You ought to keep your promses. (It is a sound empirical 
generalization, on the basis of cause-effect observations made upon 
promise-keeping and primary values, that keeping promises tends 
to produce more net positive primary value than does breaking 
them; and proof that a choice tends to produce net positive value 
constitutes the only reason for judging that an act ought to be 
done. ) 

The teleological determination of moral value is advanced as 
more reasonable than definitions of moral value as ‘‘a directly in- 
tuitable intrinsic value’’ (intuitionism) or as ‘‘the (instrumental) 
value of acts prescribed by some authority’’ (authoritarianism). 

Such theories are defended on the highly questionable grounds 
of self-evidence, and revelation. They afford no objective, uni- 
versal criterion by means of which a moral agent may decide which 
of specific conflicting pronouncements by intuitionists and/or 
authoritarians is to be preferred. And the existence of ‘‘intuitive 
insight or feeling,’’ ‘‘moral sense,’’ or ‘‘revelation of divine will’’ 
seems far from universally attested, yet required as universal 
if such grounds are the only ones on which the rightness of any 
principle rests. Even Kant’s brilliant attempt to found ethical 
principles on the ground that whatever can consistently be uni- 
versalized is valid, fails us when a conflict among principles occurs. 
For it appears that no specific moral principle can be made abso- 
lute; e.g., if it is always wrong to tell a lie, and always wrong to 
take a human life, what is one to do when the only way to save a 
life is by telling a lie? The consequences of acts must obviously 
be considered. But this is the view of teleological ethics. 

This view points to the unquestioned existence of universal 
preference for pleasant over unpleasant subjective experience, 
when the experience is valued wholly in terms of its own intrinsic 
quality. It points to the unquestioned fact that deliberative ac- 
tion has an important and stable instrumental relation to the pro- 
duction or destruction of subjective experiences which are valued 
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for their own sake. It points out that the empirical existence of 
what is independently valued, and of genuine cause-effect rela- 
tions between our voluntary acts and these values, is sufficient to 
furnish an objective, universally applicable criterion of moral 
value. 

The teleological, primary-value-based definition accounts for 
the fact that the words good and bad are commonly employed with 
and without moral connotation. They are meaningful on both 
primary and moral value levels: that is, certain subjective experi- 
ences are taken to have direct value, are good; while agents or 
events intentionally instrumental to their production are taken to 
have indirect value, to be morally good. 

If this teleological analysis is correct (that is, if it is true that 
moral value is relative to capacity to produce positive net primary 
value) an explanation may be given as to why many persons have 
plausibly regarded the voice of conscience or God’s commands as 
valid standards of moral value in spite of obvious difficulties in 
interpreting what such standards enjoin. For the consistent and 
deliberate attempt to conform to some standard of what is right 
(no matter how defined) is on the whole the most important single 
factor in producing positive primary value. This is because the 
chief obstacles to the production of value are (1) not stopping 
to reflect about an act’s goodness or badness (however defined) 
before performing it; and (2) not attempting to be impartial or 
objective through reference to some standard other than one’s 
own inclinations. 

That intuitionism and authoritarianism are inadequate guides 
to production of the greatest net primary value is, I believe, valid 
reason for rejecting them; and I believe that what efficacy they 
have is explicable by the fact that the employment of even these 
moral standards tends to produce more primary value than does 
unreflective selfishness, or than the reflective selfishness of the 
subjective relativist. 

II 


THE EMOTIVIST-OBJECTIVIST CONTROVERSY 


We are now in a position to consider the relevance of these 
definitions of primary and moral value to the emotivist-objectivist 
controversy. 

The emotivist is correct in insisting that primary values are 
subjective, and that the truth of propositions asserting their exist- 
ence is relative only to the de facto existence of the subjective 
states to which they refer. That one’s feelings, desires, impulses, 
interests are what they are, is not to be contradicted by showing 
that they are irrational or immoral, nor by showing that another’s 
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feelings and interests are utterly different or violently opposed 
to one’s own. 

But the emotivist is in error in holding that propositions as- 
serting the existence of moral value refer directly, even though 
only tacitly, to the existence of primary value. Propositions as- 
serting moral value are assertions about the capacity of intentions, 
reflective choices, deliberate acts, and the agents who perform 
these to produce, under specified conditions, the primary values 
which are describable in propositions of the first order. 

The precise relation between primary values and the truth of 
propositions about moral values is this: proof that the primary 
values affected by a moral choice are, on balance, net positive 
furnishes the only reason for a choice being judged morally good 
or bad. 

Thus an assertion about moral value cannot be contradicted or 
proved false by asserting that I do not like, or you do not like, 
the course of action judged good or bad; since this fact has pre- 
sumably, in its character as primary value affected by the act, al- 
ready entered into the calculation and received its due weight as 
genuine prima facie evidence for the goodness or badness of the 
choice. An assertion that a choice is morally good can be proved 
false by showing that primary values likely to be affected by the 
decision were not considered, or were not weighed impartially ; 
and that extended consideration, or alteration of weight, would 
result in a different alternative being chosen. Given objective 
data as to the likely algedonic consequences of alternative courses 
of action, the moral value of an act can be as objectively deter- 
mined (though possibly with usually higher degrees of probable 
error) as can the capacity of a physical object to turn to ashes, 
under certain circumstances, or to cause a subjective sensation of 
grey, under these and certain other circumstances. 

We must therefore agree with the objectivist that propositions 
about moral value are not relative to the viewpoint of the partic- 
ular person asserting them, in any way which differentiates them 
from other propositions; while agreeing with the emotivist that 
the truth of propositions about primary values is relative to the 
existence of the subjective states they assert to be occurring. In 
the case of the algedonic quality of an experience currently being 
experienced, as in the case of the saltiness of a taste currently 
being tasted—or of any other event whose esse est percipi—what 
cannot be contradicted is that the intuition is what it seems to be. 

But propositions about moral value are not reports of intui- 
tions. The objectivist is right in insisting that it cannot be both 
true and false that ‘‘This (specified) act is morally good (under 
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these specified circumstances).’’ It is not true that, as the emoti- 
vist contends, the sentence ‘‘This act is morally good’’ makes tacit 
reference to the speaker’s immediate (primary) value-reaction to 
the act, which in turn furnishes the criterion for the truth or 
falsity of the assertion. The proposition cannot be true (for me) 
and false (for you), for its truth or falsity is exclusively deter- 
mined by objective facts about the instrumental character of the 
act; specifically, about its capacity to produce the greatest net 
positive values possible under the circumstances of the choice. 
The strong inclination you or I may have to wish it otherwise 
does not alter these objective facts. 


III 
REASONS, INTERESTS, AND DECISION-MAKING 


This discussion of the meaning of what is asserted by proposi- 
tions about the existence of primary values, and by propositions 
about the existence of moral values, disposes, I believe, of any 
logical difficulty in the claim that reasons and reasoning may be 
relevant to moral choice. 

But what of the objection that, since it is interests, impulses, 
and habits which operate at the moment of choice, no consideration 
of evidence about the value consequences of the choice (ie., no 
reasons) can be psychologically efficacious? 

This belief possesses what credibility it has from confusing the 
truth of the proposition, An interest (impulse, habit) is ultimately 
determinative of choice, with that of the different proposition— 
a complete non sequitur from the first—One kind of interest (im- 
pulse, habit) is as morally good as any other in determining choice. 

The argument is another version of the familiar sophistry that 
because we ultimately do what it most pleases us to do, we always 
act selfishly; when the essential difference between a selfish and 
an unselfish act is what kind of thing it is which pleases one most 
under the circumstances, e.g., getting something for oneself irre- 
spective of the cost to others, or benefitting another even at the 
cost of hardship to oneself. 

In this case too, the point at issue concerns the kind of interest, 
impulse, or habit which is determinative of choice.? In cases of 


8 If an act occurs unreflectively, that is, out of habit or impulse, it is not 
a case of deliberative choice, and therefore cannot be judged by its intentions. 
However, in such a case, if the situation was one in which important value 
consequences were linked with the action taken, and one in which a person of 
good moral impulses and habits would have experienced the impulse or habit 
of reflecting on such consequences, one may judge the character which lacked 
those habits and impulses to be insofar morally deficient. 
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deliberative choice it is the kind of interest which prevails which 
is relevant to the question of its evaluation as moral or immoral. 
And the interest definitive of the moral choice is the interest to 
reflect impartially upon the value consequences of a choice in 
order to choose the course of action likely to produce the greatest 
positive value. The act of deliberation is to some extent a dra- 
matic rehearsal of alternative trains of events; and a vivid imagi- 
nation of these events is capable of arousing interests and impulses 
which would otherwise lie dormant—which is one reason why re- 
flection is morally enjoined. If the resultant choice is a morally 
good one, it is because the interest which eventually determined 
it was the interest in producing the greatest net positive value 
possible under the circumstances. The ‘‘emotive appeal’’ of what 
is believed after reflection to be genuinely good is a well-attested 
psychological phenomenon; and capacity to respond emotively to 
this appeal is a mark of the good man. 


IV 
REASONS, REASONING, AND MORAL VALUE 


The claim that reasons and reasoning can and should determine 
moral choice, although not meaningless on the grounds advanced 
by emotivists, is still objectionably vague. What are the specific 
senses in which the claim is made? 

1. One has already been indicated. To say that reasons should 
determine conduct means that the grounds for selection of a stand- 
ard of what 1s right should be defensible by reasons. I have al- 
ready discussed this meaning in an earlier section. 

2. Reason is obviously relevant to morality in the process of 
arriving at a reliable prediction that one particular course of ac- 
tion will be most value-productive. In common with any scien- 
tific prediction, the moral prediction requires impartial considera- 
tion of the empirical data believed to have bearing upon the 
situation, and the drawing of valid inferences as to their character 
as evidence for the probable truth of the judgment. The process 
of weighing reasons for and against a course of action (the posi- 
tive and negative primary values involved) can be impartial only 
if all values likely to be importantly affected enter into the calcu- 
lation; and if nothing but the intrinsic qualities of experience, 
including their interrelations, are taken as ultimately relevant. 

3. Preliminary to any such weighing, reason—that is, scientific 
observation and inference—is involved in the deliberate acquist- 
tion of objective knowledge about primary values. 
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A mature moral agent—one capable of making wise moral 
choices—employs reasoning in accumulating a more or less or. 
ganized body of knowledge about such things as: (a) the way in 
which typical algedonic experiences vary in respect to intensity, 
duration, compatibility with one another, membership (or lack 
of it) in an organized system of values, etc.; (b) the objective 
causes of pleasant or unpleasant feelings—one’s own and others’ 
—and empirical generalizations from such data as to the alge- 
donic effects of various forms of typical behavior in various typical 
situations; (c) which likings or dislikings, desires or aversions— 
one’s own and others’—are alterable (for example, by acquiring 
knowledge of their causes and likely effects) and which are fairly 
impervious to such influence; and so on. 

4, It is within the usual meaning of the word to interpret as 
reasonable the attempt to be consistent in practice as well as in 
thought. Consistency in practice has to do with morality pri- 
marily in the areas of means-ends compatibilities; of mutually 
compatible habits of conduct or traits of character taken as a self- 
system; and of mutual compatibility of ‘‘principles of middle 
generality’’ taken as rough guides to conduct. 

5. Perhaps the most contested claim involving the relevance 
of reason to morality is the claim that reasons require the impartial 
application of the standard of what is right to one’s own acts and 
to the acts of others. 

Gardner Williams (to take a modern critic of this view) up- 
holds in his Humanistic Ethics‘ a teleological, primary-value- 
based standard of what is right where oneself is concerned, but 
denies that it is possible to give reasons why anyone should adopt 
a course of conduct which would entail a sacrifice of his own in- 
terests. The moral imperative, in his version, is: So act as to 
produce the greatest net value for yourself.® 

I believe, on the contrary, that if the existence of universal 
preference for valuable over disvaluable experience be admitted 
as a fact, and if moral value for oneself be defined in terms of the 
instrumentality of voluntary acts to the production of such in- 
trinsic values, it is unreasonable to maintain that the de facto 
values of other persons affected by one’s choices or deeds are ir- 


4Gardner Williams, Humanistic Ethics, New York, Philosophical Library, 
1951. 

5 Williams differs from the emotivists discussed above, in that he makes 
clear the distinction between primary and moral value; but insists that only 
the primary values of one’s own experiences are relevant to moral value— 
that the reference ‘‘for me’’ is entailed by every assertion ‘‘This is good,” 
‘¢This is right.’? ° 
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relevant to the morality of one’s acts, unless some presumptive 
argument can be given for omitting these admittedly affected val- 
ues from the calculation. 

Williams himself gives no reasons—if we except the argument 
that we can be moved only by our own interests, shown above to 
be indecisive, since ‘‘our own interests’’ need not be ‘‘interests 
in our own welfare, even at the expense of that of others,’’ but 
may equally well be ‘‘interest in the welfare of another, even at 
the expense of hardship to ourselves.’’ 

And I maintain that no logically consistent reason can be given 
for deliberately ignoring some of the acknowledgedly factual in- 
trinsic value consequences of our acts, and favoring others. 

For the basis upon which primary values are selected as reasons 
for a claim to moral value (whether that claim be made by the 
hedonistic egoist or by the hedonistic universalist) is that their 
intrinsic quality as pleasant (or unpleasant), intense, and endur- 
ing fits them for this independent function. But occurrence in 
my subjective experience rather than in yours is not a dimension 
of intrinsic quality, but an external relation which admittedly 
ean vary without altering the character of the experience as such. 
If intrinsicness is admitted as the ground for selecting primary 
values as determinative of the claim to moral value, the contention 
appears inconsistent and unsupported that one particular external 
relation of primary value furnishes grounds for asserting an act 
to be good or bad. 

The egoistic hedonist may be content to be irrational, but he 
cannot, in consistency with his own teleological analysis, claim to 
be moral as well. Consideration of the nature of the reasons for 
the claim that moral value is dependent upon intrinsic value rules 
out egoistic hedonism as a reasonable moral theory; and, as it has 
long since been ruled out as a tenable psychological theory, it must 
be clearly recognized as a theory which confuses deliberate im- 
morality with morality. 

V 


SUMMARY 


In this article I have tried to show that the common-sense dis- 
tinction between assertions of the type: ‘‘I like this,’’ and of the 
type: ‘‘This is right’’—together with the fact that both are uni- 
versally taken to be value propositions of a sort—confirms an 
analysis of values into those which are primary, possessing intrinsic 
value, and those which are instrumental, of which moral values 
are those characterizing deliberative acts of choice intending to 
produce primary values. 
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I have, then, maintained that in terms of this distinction it 
may be shown that the claim that propositions about value are 
neither true nor false is itself false. 

Against the argument that because interests determine choices, 
rational considerations are otiose in decision-making, I have tried 
to show that what is essential to morality is the kind of interest 
involved; and that when this interest is the interest to produce the 
greatest net positive value possible under the circumstances, the 
choice is a moral one. 

Several areas in which it is meaningful to say that reasons and 
reasoning are essential to morality were then suggested: namely, 
in selecting the moral standard; in arriving at reliable and im- 
partial value-predictions; in acquiring scientific knowledge about 
primary values; in attempting to be consistent in practice; and 
in applying the moral standard without discrimination between 
one’s own values and those of others, since no reason, consistent 
with the analysis of moral values as instrumental, can be given 
for doing otherwise. 


FRANCES W. HERRING 
OBERLIN COLLEGE 
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Man against Mass Society. GaprieL Marcen. Foreword by Pro- 
fessor Donald Mackinnon. [Translated by G. S. Fraser.] 
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These three works could be taken as representing successive 
phases of Marcel’s philosophical development. But in the new 
preface (1950), which he has written for this English translation 
of the Metaphysical Journal, he warns: 


We must be careful about that word ‘develop’. It can only indicate 
the analytical process by which thought is limited to disentangling the impli- 
cations in ideas stated at the outset. But in fact I think I can affirm my 
thought has never proceeded in this way. 


His thought has in fact become increasingly entangled and obscure. 
In the first selection of journal entries (1914), his characteristic 
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procedure is to start with the data of immediate, and hence un- 
intelligible, experience and to climb by a dialectical analysis to 
higher levels ‘‘on which things become intelligible.’’ It is the 
possibility of such dialectical progress towards an intelligible in- 
tegration which he would now disavow. For he points out in his 
new preface that he regarded the journal ‘‘as a preparation for 
what would some day be a systematic exposition,’’ but that ‘‘sub- 
sequent events made that seem an optical illusion.’’ The second 
set of entries, which come down to 1923, represent his increasing 
recognition of this illusion. Immediate experience is becoming 
for him ‘‘not something that lies at our disposal, . . . but rather 
itis a source, in itself inaccessible, from which we set out to think.’’ 
His earlier entries have become in retrospect, and his later entries 
| are more deliberately, a series of settings out to think, which could 
; not be arranged in any order of dialectical progress but can only 
be related to each other as collateral approaches. Expressing his 
| disdain of ‘‘idolatrous one-track mindedness,’’ he meanders from 
one approach to another. The earlier dualism between immediate 
experience and intelligibility has been displaced by a dualism be- 
tween ‘‘Existence and Objectivity’’—the title of an article in- 
cluded as an appendix to the two sets of entries from the journal 
which are published in this volume. The earlier dualism sped his 
thought forward dialectically. The later dualism justifies his 
| lingering entrenchment in his own immediate experience. For 
when the individual attempts to come to grips with his own ex- 
istence, he finds it is not a given and determinate object which his 
thought can get its ‘‘grip’’ on. His thinking can only ‘‘vacillate,’’ 
not because his existence is ‘‘indeterminate but because the mind 
when confronting it cannot adopt without contradiction the atti- 
_tude that is needed to characterize something as determinate.’’ 

The historical interest of Marcel’s philosophical development 
so far (if I may take an interest which he would dismiss as illegiti- 
mate, along with references to his development), is that he has 
reached a characteristically existentialist position, not as Kierke- 
gaard did, in direct reaction against Hegel, but via Anglo-Saxon 
ned-hegelianism, which has not exercised any appreciable influence 
in this direction on any other important thinker. It is perhaps 
partly because Marcel was satisfied to struggle with already some- 
what watered-down versions of Hegel’s systematic dialectic, that 
his existentialism is so much less taut and vigorous than Kierke- 
gaard’s. But his reaction against kantianism is also a factor in his 
development. When he dislodges from his thinking the criterion 
of intelligibility, he announces that he is struggling against the 
kantian I think, and identifies the inaccesible source of his thought 
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with ‘‘an individual a priori of sensibility.’’ His appeal to this 
I feel, and his distrust of analytically obtained intelligibility, are 
steeped in Bergson’s influence. 

Christian existentialism is not the final phase of Marcel’s philo- 
sophical development. The next set of entries (1928) from his 
metaphysical journal cover the period of his reception into the 
Catholic Church. They are not published in this volume but in 
Being and Having. The later version, presented by this title, of 
his dualism of existence and objectivity, is more elaborately 
worked out in The Mystery of Being as that between a ‘‘mystery” 
and a‘‘problem.’’ From reading Jaspers, Marcel has become more 
sensitive to the ontological problems which he is now facing anew 
when he feels his thinking thwarted by the official and systematic 
thomist ontology of the Church. Immediate experience, which in 
1914 he discounted as unintelligible, is now wrapped up in onto- 
logical mystery. The inaccessible source from which he now sets 
out to think is no longer an individual a priori of sensibility. The 
collateral approaches are no longer those of an existing individual, 
for this individual is himself collaterally involved with others: 
‘*A thought which directs itself towards being, by that very act 
recreates around itself the intersubjective presence which a phi- 
losophy of monadist inspiration begins by expelling in the most 
arbitrary and high-handed manner.’’ Thus his ‘‘metaphysics of 
being is a metaphysics of we are opposed to that of I think.’’ His 
affirmation we are expresses his opposition to the I exist of in- 
dividualistic existentialism, as well as to Kant’s I think, and even 
I feel is now viewed by Marcel as ‘‘simply a vaguer modification 
of I think.’’ It is no longer merely ‘‘one-track mindedness’’ which 
seems ‘‘idolatrous’’ in its procedure to Marcel, but any one mind 
that insists upon its integrity. 

Marcel’s philosophy thus acquires social implications. Con- 
gruent with his distinction between a mystery and a problem is 
his further distinction between the Church as a mystical body and 
modern technological society as animated by the ‘‘spirit of ab- 
straction,’’ which does violence both to mysteries, perverting them 
into problems, and to individuals, converting them into inter- 
changeable cogs. In the final chapter of this second volume of 
The Mystery of Being, it is philosophy, on the one hand, which 
‘‘reaches its boundaries and awaits the first glimmers of revela- 
tion.’? But, on the other hand, it is also modern man himself 
who reaches his eschatological boundaries. The ‘‘connection’’ be- 
tween Marcel’s ‘‘horror of abstraction’’ and his ‘‘horror of mass 
violence,’’? which he reports ‘‘existed for a long time below the 
level of [his] conscious understanding,’’ has become fully “‘ex- 
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plicit”? in Man against Mass Society. If social psychologists were 
deft at doing something more than sampling and tabulating odds 
and ends of opinion, they could trace, in such connections as these 
in Marcel’s thinking, certain significant lineaments of the present 
mental climate of French political reaction. Nor would such an 
attempt to appraise his philosophy socially in terms of its mental 
climate seem unfair to its character. Speaking of Kant’s phi- 
losophy, Marcel explains: 


It is impossible to attach oneself exclusively to the letter of a philosophy, 
and still less can one attach oneself to the elaborated expression which it 
claims to give of itself. A mode of thinking . . . cannot be separated from 
a kind of atmosphere in which it was able to develop; that atmosphere is 
more or less... what English thinkers call ‘the mental climate’... . It 
would probably be no exaggeration to say that it is from such an atmosphere 
than any mode of thinking draws the air which it must have if it is to go 
on living. [P. 174.] 


What Marcel therefore calls, in the case of Kant’s philosophy, its 
“fluid ambiance,’’ is something which, in the case of his own phi- 
losophy, precipitates no problems. In the cloud formations of 
Marcel’s own present philosophy, I can barely trace wisps of 
argument. I pick as an example an argument that is fundamental 
because it carries with it his distinction between a mystical com- 
munity, where charity draws its members together as neighbors, 
and mass society, which is fragmented by resentment. He begins 
this argument with the correlation that the ‘‘feeling of resentment 
against one’s neighbor tends to develop step by step with the 
increasing importance of the administrative function in the world.’’ 
He expresses nostalgia for ‘‘the far away times when the artisan 
could still have something of the craftsman’s pride in his work and 
sense of independence.’’ He concludes: ‘‘Nobody, I think, would 
dream of denying that the mass movement towards State employ- 
ment is in the nature of a sort of mad rush towards servitude.’’ 
Now the least that could be expected of intellectually honest 
nostalgia would be careful historical examination of the social 
context of this artisan’s pride and independence. But this ex- 
amination cannot be asked of Marcel, since his own immediate 
experience is nostalgic, and not in fact the immediate experience 
of his far away artisan. Nor even that of a contemporary worker 
or civil servant. For if it were, or even if they were his neighbors, 
he might have devoted fewer pages to the fatal consequences of 
their mode of employment and had something at least to say about 
the threat of mass unemployment as a feature of their immediate 
experience. But what could be asked is how the perspectives, 
which frame such correlations in Macel’s own mind, remain escha- 
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tologically mysterious, if their ultimacy can be measured by the 
distance society has today traveled from the ‘‘far away times’ 
of the proud and independent artisan. I cannot trace the correla. 
tions Marcel insinuates and find them animated by Christian 
charity towards his neighbors. I can find no ultimate eschatologi- 
cal significance, but only the resentful annoyance of a French 
bourgeois, in the disturbed feelings to which Marcel succumbs 
when he has to fill out bureaucratic forms on which the only 
identity he retains is that of a number in some file. 

Marcel’s development has been his increasing entrenchment in 
more deeply fused mysteries, where once there was still some room 
left in his thinking for finding problems amid the confusion. 
There is now no apparent way that even the distinction between a 
mystery and a problem can be maintained in any matter of human 
concern. Mystery lurks in confusion, and any abstraction is dis- 
paraged as dispelling the mystery by hardening it into the firm 
and harsh outlines of problems. Of course, if we press the impli- 
cations of Marcel’s remarks about American technological society, 
we would have to recognize that an American’s ontological sensi- 
bility, instead of remaining fluidly ambiant, may have itself be- 
come the harshly analytic and hardened product of the machine 
age. Were it not for the favorable reception that has been ac- 
corded this work in more popular American publications than this 
journal, I should perhaps have to disqualify myself as an Ameri- 
can reviewer, for whom a blooming confusion must at least buzz 
in order to engage his attention. At any rate, I am unable to 
come to grips with the soft texture of Marcel’s present thought, 
and I am apparently not expected to do so, since his development 
has been the increasing relaxation of his own mental ‘‘grip’’ upon 
problems until his philosophy has dissolved into mysterious atmos- 
pheric effects. 


Rosert D. CUMMING 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Emerson Handbook. Frevrric Ives CARPENTER. New York: Hend- 
dricks House, Inc. [1953]. xiv, 268 pp. (Handbooks of 
American Literature: Gay Wilson Allen, General Editor.) 
$4.00. 


This is the second of a series of Handbooks of American Litera- 
ture being published under the general editorship of Gay Wilson 
Allen. It follows a Walt Whitman Handbook excellently pre- 
pared by the general editor himself. Professor Carpenter’s Em- 
erson Handbook maintains the high level set by the first volume 
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of the series. It is careful and critical, avoiding extremes of over- 
adulation and over-deprecation of its subject. Although by its 
very character as a handbook it disclaims rank as an original work 
and proclaims itself rather as a summary of studies that have been 
made on Emerson’s biography, his works, his philosophical position, 
and his place in world literature, nevertheless the balanced judg- 
ment that Mr. Carpenter has used in appraising the studies whose 
results he incorporates and his skill in indicating where important 
work remains to be done make of this a book to be read for pleasure 
as well as profit. For readers of this JourNau it is worthy of 
special note that the section dealing with Emerson’s ideas, occupy- 
ing about 100 pages, is extremely thorough and the best statement 
of Emerson’s position as a thinker that I have seen. Carpenter 
clarifies, as no earlier writer has, the relations of Emerson to 
pragmatism, and in the process makes clear, too, the nature of 
Emerson’s influence on Dewey. This is a book to be used and 
re-used. 
J. L. Buau 
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Backgrounds of American Literary Thought. Rop W. Horton 
AND HerBert W. Epwarps. New York: Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, Inc. [1952]. xi, 425 pp. (Appleton-Century Hand- 
books of Literature.) $3.00. 


This is a simplified manual of American intellectual history 
designed primarily to supply historical background for students 
of American literature. It is welcome as an indication that not all 
elementary courses in literature are taught from a belletristic ap- 
proach. Although in certain respects the boiling-down of intel- 
lectual history would seem to make this a useful companion for 
beginning students, I wonder whether, even for freshmen, it is 
necessary to be quite as naive as the authors have chosen to appear 
in this work. ‘‘To the authors of this volume, it seems that the 
American genius . . . has listened constantly to two voices: Ideal- 
ism and Opportunity’’ (p. 4), a statement that is not helped when, 
@ page or so later, these two siren voices are identified as God and 
Mammon respectively. ‘‘That the interaction of idealism and op- 
portunity constitutes an almost sure formula for wealth and power 
is easily understood’’ (p. 5). ‘‘Today the incredible advances in 
science and technology, with the accompanying multiplication of 
creature comforts and the means of amusement, .. . have made 
the whole question of religious intolerance arising out of differences 
of creed or dogma as academic as a latter-day attempt to prove 
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once again that the earth is flat’’ (p. 10). I have taken these 
examples from the first few pages; they can be duplicated any. 
where in the book where the authors permit themselves a generali- 
zation. Again, I cannot see why Newton’s Principia is listed as 
the one primary source to be read for the last chapter of the book, 
called ‘‘ Western Man at the Crossroads,’’ part of which deals with 
the ‘‘new’’ science and relativity, but is not listed at all among the 
sources for the chapter on ‘‘Enlightenment in the Colonies,’’ part 
of which deals with the immediate impact of Newton on the colonial 
world-view. I had trouble, too, in this same chapter on the En- 
lightenment, with such obiter dicta as these: ‘‘ Actually, seven- 
teenth- and eighteenth-century science must be considered an at- 
tempt to establish the existence of God on a rational rather than 
a metaphysical basis’? (pp. 54-55), and ‘‘As a matter of fact, 
most Enlightened thinkers accepted the spirit of Christianity, once 
they had stripped it of its mysticism and superstition’’ (p. 55). 
Thomas Paine, in his ‘‘once-shocking Age of Reason,’’ attacked 
clericalism, the authors say, ‘‘heavily and often crudely,’’ and yet 
in the same paragraph we are told that Paine ‘‘ proceeded carefully 
and somewhat pedantically to dissect the Gospels’’ (p. 61); it is 
hard to see how a careful and somewhat pedantic method can also 
be described as crude. On the whole, the prevalence of such careless 
and naive statements as those that I have quoted seems to me to 
indicate the unwisdom of recommending this book. 


J. L. Buav. 


CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Walt Whitman, Thinker and Artist. ArtHur E. Brices. New 
York: Philosophical Library [1952]. 489 pp. $4.75. 


Dr. Briggs is relatively restrained in his treatment of Whitman 
in this book. He claims for Whitman only the rank of first among 
American writers and one of the foremost of America’s philosophers 
of democracy. Furthermore, although Dr. Briggs has lived and 
read Whitman for many years in California, his reluctance to 
deify his hero is notable. In that home of so many strange new 
religions and strange new gods, it is not at all surprising to learn 
of a Whitman cult; it is surprising to learn that one of the apostles 
is enough of a ‘‘doubting Thomas’’ to refuse to apotheosize Whit- 
man. 

Among the schools of Whitman interpretation prevalent in the 
Whitman Fellowship—Briggs lists ‘‘the Uranians, Cosmotheticians, 
Evolutionists, Socialists, and Humanists’’—our author associates 
himself with the last, which he understands as ‘‘ethical humanism.” 
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In terms of this understanding of Whitman’s central motivation, 
Briggs has put together a collection of miscellaneous essays of 
various lengths, each of which illustrates some phase of the Briggs 
reading of Whitman. These essays vary greatly in quality. They 
are alike in their extreme subjectivity. On the whole, this volume 
is more of a contribution to the history of the Whitman cult than 
it is to the serious study of Whitman. 
J. L. Buau 


CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


The Two Sovereignties; a Study of the Relationship between 
Church and State. JosepH Lecuer, 8.J. New York: Philo- 
sophical Library [1952]. x, 186 pp. $3.75. 


This book develops a very interesting interpretation of the 
theory of the relation between the Roman Catholic Church and the 
secular state. The central principle of this relationship is declared 
to be a threefold principle: (1) the complete autonomy of both 
state and church; (2) the agreement and harmonization of the 
two for the common benefit of humanity; and (3) the primacy of 
the spiritual power. Various stages and degrees of expression 
of this threefold principle are analyzed for their value in clarifying 
present conditions, particularly in Europe. It is clear that the 
chief purpose of the author is to interpret the role that the Roman 
Catholic Church should play in present-day France, which is still 
far too Gallican and anti-Jesuit for the author’s taste. But con- 
temporary France is also something of a half-way station on the 
road to the ‘‘lay state,’’ which has reached its peak not in Europe 
but in the United States. The author’s severest strictures are re- 
served for. the ‘‘lay state’’ because that state ‘‘refuses’’ to admit 
the twofold claim that ‘‘every secular government is bound to re- 
spect in its administration the rules of the moral law and of the 
Jus Gentium; and it must work in harmony with the Church with 
a view to ensuring that the realization of its temporal aims does 
not raise obstacles to the spiritual ends of man’’ (pp. 142-143). 
From comments such as this, and as the description of ‘‘separatism’’ 
on p. 154, and the full discussion of ‘‘liberal separatism’’ on pp. 
155-178, the reader who is sympathetic to the principles on which 
liberal democracy is founded gains from this book a renewed as- 
surance that, despite the apologetic statements of American Roman 
Catholics, basic assumptions of the Roman Catholic theory of 
church-state relations are completely alien to the liberal democracy. 


J. L. Buau 


CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
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NEW BOOKS 


CaRROLL, JOHN B.: The Study of Language; a Survey of Linguis- 
tics and Related Disciplines in America. Cambridge: Harvard 
Univ. Press, 1953. xi, 289 p. $4.75. 

CasstrER, Ernst: The Philosophy of Symbolic Forms. Volume 
One: Language. Tr. by Ralph Manheim. Pref. and Introd, 
by Charles W. Hendel. New Haven: Yale Univ. Press; Lon- 
don: Oxford Univ. Press, 1953. xiv, 328 p. $5.00. 

DeutscH, Karu W.: Nationalism and Social Communication; an 
Inquiry into the Foundations of Nationality. The Technology 
Press of The Massachusetts Institute of Technology ; New York: 
John Wiley; London: Chapman & Hall [1953]. x, 292 p. 
$5.00. : 

Frew, G. C.: Plato and His Contemporaries; a Study in Fourth- 
Century Life and Thought. Second Edition. London: Me- 
thuen ; [New York: British Book Centre, 1953]. 242 p. $3.50. 

Institut INTERNATIONAL DE PHILOSOPHIE. Bibliographie de la 
philosophie. VIII. Année 1950. Paris: J. Vrin, 1953. 459 
p. $5.00. 

Kantor, J. R.: The Logic of Modern Science. Bloomington, Ind., 
Evanston, Ill.: Principia Press, 1953. xvi, 359 p. $6.00. 
LawrENce, D. H.: Studies in Classic American Literature. Gar- 
den City, New York: Doubleday, 1953. 191 p. (Doubleday 

Anchor Books, A5.) $0.65. 

Levinson, Rona B.: In Defense of Plato. Cambridge: Harvard 
Univ. Press, 1953. xii, 674 p. $7.50. 

Lopez, Rupert C.: Plato’s Theory of Art. New York: Humanities 
Press; London: Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1953. viii, 316 p. 
(International Library of Psychology, Philosophy and Scien- 
tific Method.) $5.00. 

MacCatium, Rew: Imitation & Design, and Other Essays. Ed. 
by William Blissett. Univ. of Toronto Press, 1953. xvii, 209 
p. $5.00. 

MannHem, Karu: Essays on Sociology and Social Psychology. 
Ed. by Paul Kecskemeti. New York: Oxford Univ. Press, 
1953. viii, 319 p. $6.50. 

Moore, GrorcE Epwarp: Some Main Problems of Philosophy. 
London: Allen & Unwin; New York: Macmillan [1953]. xii, 
380 p. (The Muirhead Library of Philosophy, ed. by H. D. 
Lewis.) $4.50. 

New World Writing. Third Mentor Selection. New York: New 
American Library of World Literature, 1953. 360 p. (Men- 
tor Books. Ms 85.) $0.50. ' 
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Pueuist, Fiurero: L’Estetica di Hegel e i suot presupposti teoretict. 
Padova: Cedam, 1953. 189 p. (Il pensiero moderno; collana 
di storia della filosofia, diretta da Carmelo Ottaviano. Se- 
conda serie, volume primo.) L. 1800. 

Rapoport, ANaTou: Operational Philosophy; Integrating Knowl- 
edge and Action. New York: Harper [1953]. xi, 258 p. 
$3.75. 





NOTES AND NEWS 


- We are grieved to learn of the death of Dr. Felix S. Cohen on 
October 19, 1953. He was forty-six years old. 





Dr. Lincoln Reis is guest professor of philosophy at Barnard 
College, Columbia University, for the winter session, 1953-54. 





At the sixty-first meeting of the Creighton Club at Cazenovia, 
N. Y., October 31-November 1, 1953, the following papers were 
read: ‘‘Comments on Hinduism,’’ by Professor Kenneth Morgan 
of Colgate University ; ‘‘Psychical Phenomena: Fraud, Delusion, 
or Fact?’’ by Professor Frederick C. Dommeyer of St. Lawrence 
University; and ‘‘Philosophical Implications of Psychical Re- 
search,’’ by Professor Martin A. Greenman of the University of 
Rochester. 





A grant by the Louis W. & Maud Hill Foundation of St. Paul 
has made possible the formation of the Minnesota Center for Phi- 
losophy of Science, which is administratively a department of the 
University of Minnesota in Minneapolis. The present research 
staff includes: Professor Herbert Feigl, director; Professor Wil- 
frid Sellars (Chairman, Philosophy Department) ; Professor Paul 
Meehl (Chairman, Psychology Department) ; and Michael Scriven 
(M.A., Melbourne, Instructor in Philosophy). 

Research on the logical and methodological structure of psy- 
chology will be undertaken this year; possible areas for future 
study include the foundations of probability and induction, and 
conceptual problems of physics, biology, and the social sciences. 
There will be a number of small conferences to which scholars 
from other universities will be invited. 





The National Woodrow Wilson Fellowship Program, operating 
under the Association of Graduate Schools in the Association of 
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American Universities, has opened its canvassing for nominations 
toward fellowships for the academic year 1954-55. 

The fellowships are awarded upon invitation only, subsequent 
to the nomination by faculty members of promising candidates, 
Nominations are requested on the basis of the highest qualities of 
intellect, character and personality. It is the intent of the Pro. 
gram to provide an opportunity for young men and women who 
possess these qualities to undertake a year of advanced study in a 
graduate school of their choice and thus to determine whether 
they wish to enter the profession of teaching and scholarship. 

Currently the Fellowships are restricted to awards for study in 
the fields of the Social Sciences and Humanities, and they: are de. 
signed primarily for those who have not yet begun formal gradu- 
ate work. Students from any college or university will be con- 
sidered. Between 125 and 150 Fellows will be appointed for the 
coming academic year. Each will be granted a sum of money sufii- 
cient to guarantee him an adequate living for the year of his in- 
cumbency, the normal stipend for an unmarried Fellow being 
$1,250 plus an amount to cover tuition. Adjustments in the sti- 
pend are made for married Fellows and in case of other special 
considerations. 

Twelve Regional Committees carry on the work of recruiting 
and selecting Fellows from the United States and Canada. Fel- 
lows are appointed only after a personal interview before one of 
these Committees. To permit the Committees to complete their 
work in good time, nominations for the Fellowships must be sn- 
tered prior to December 1, 1953. If the address of the Regional 
Chairman for your area is not available locally, nominations may 
be sent to Professor Robert F. Goheen, National Director, National 
Woodrow Wilson Fellowship Program, South Reunion Hall, 
Princeton, New Jersey. If so addressed, they should be sub- 
mitted as far as possible before the deadline. 

















